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cultivators in the eastern and southerly parts of the country. The latter were a rude, thriftless, and utterly uneducated race, whom the Desais had in many cases reduced to a condition of actual slavery, and who, it is hardly too much to say, only emerged from that condition on the advent of the Bombay and Baroda Railway and the introduction of the Revenue Survey Settlement.
For many years after our acquisition of the country, accordingly, the Collector was forced to enter into annual settlements with the Desais, and make as good a bargain with them as he could. These settlements were generally made in April for the ensuing revenue year, as far as two-thirds of the sum contracted for were concerned, the remaining one-third being fixed after the Collector had moved about during the cool season of the year of settlement, to examine such accounts as were procurable and compare them with the probable produce of the season. The Desais were, as a rule, punctual in their payments, and, being mutually responsible for each, other, security for the revenue was rarely demanded from them.
At this period, i.n. from 1800 to about 1816, the revenue authorities had no direct accounts with individual cultivators, and tin/ settlements were made for whole villages. In some of these then* were japti or permanent holders, whose payments the contractors did not interfere with. In other villages, held in shares (bJjr'fydt'r.ri), the managers, whether Desais or Patcls, held the land between them, arranged with the cultivators, and were jointly and severally answerable for the revenue. In others, again, of which the cultivators mostly resided elsewhere (upar-vtirut) and formed a fluctuating population, tlio Desais ma.dc their own bargains with their tenants, whoso payments never scoiu to have been on the division-of-produce system (jbht'tyvatai) as In Northern Gujarat, but to have been made in cash according to the crop grown on each biijlut, of land (jinasvar biyhoti). It seems doubtful whether in the villages of which the Desdis settled for the revenue there were ever any Patels (headmen) distinct from them. If such ever existed, they had been so completely ousted from their position and influence that the Collector had no option in the matter of the settlements as long as the